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IKE “Old Faithful,” the geyser, so famous for its dependability, Lattimer: 
Stevens meter connections are on the job every day of the year protecting 
your gas meter investment against possible danger and loss. Sturdy, dura- 
ble and dependable L-S meter connections last as long as the installation itself. 


Lattimer-Stevens meter connections consist of a bar which is 
adjustable to any variation in the alignment of meter columns. 
The bar protects the meter by holding it rigidly in place and, in 
addition to carrying the weight of the meter, absorbs the strain 
of sagging house lines. The patented meter shelf compensates 
washer shrinkage by its constant pressure which also prevents 
leaks. 


Upon request samples will be sent without charge 


=< The LATTIMER-STEVENS COMPANY 


on inlet end. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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METER CONNE TRIONS~SHELVES 
STOP cocKs — —~ ~ AND SEALS 
New England Representative New York Representative Pacific Coast Representative 


The Eastern Service Co. Mulcare Engineering Co. A. P. Bartley 
Boston, Mass. 100 Park Place, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Views in the Sexton Shops Showing Some of the Facilities That Make 
Possible the High Quality of Sexton Products 


Top View—Cutting Department showing large 10-ton shears. 
Center View—Cleaning and Grinding Room of Foundry Department 
Bottom View—Crating and Packing Department 


S. B. SEXTON STOVE & MFG. CORP., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established 1839 
Gilbert C. Shadwell, New York and New Jersey Representative 
601 Camp Building, 72-4-6 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. : 
Pacific Coast Representative The T. G. Arrowsmith Co. 135 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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GLOVER-WESTI 
Vertical Retorts 


American Installations 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Portland, Me. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Montreal, Que. 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Repeat) 
Pernambuco, Brazil 
Santos, Brazil 

Montreal, Que. (Repeat) 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 

Montreal, Que. = (2nd Repeat) 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Malden, Mass. 
Vancouver, B. C. (Repeat) 
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Toronto, Ont. 
Portland, Me. (Repeat) 
Buenos Aires 
Santiago, Chile 
Fargo, N. Dakota 


Combined Daily Capacity 
36,000,000 Cu. Ft. 


= WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT. CO. 
i. of America, Ine. 
®8) 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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Gas ina Textile Mill 


Using three million cubic feet of gas a month in a finishing plant 
G. E£. DeLoid 


Taunton Gas Light Company 


HE Mount Hope Finishing Company, North 

H Dighton, Mass., is perhaps the largest textile 

finishing plant in the United States. It is cer- 
tainly one of the busiest plants in the country. In- 
steady of any curtailment in output there is a ten- 
dency toward a constant expansion of the size of 
the plant to take care of the business secured. 

Not only is the plant apparently unaffected by de- 
pressions in the textile industry, but is also remark- 
ably free from labor troubles. Surrounding the fac- 
tory there is a model village. Houses are built and 
financed by the company and a large percentage of 
the employees are paying for the homes in which 
they live. North Dighton impresses one as being 
much more like a suburban community inhabited by 
well-paid people working in a nearby city than it 
does a mill village. The company has, in fact, won 
a national reputation for the work it has done in 
building up a model factory town of cottage houses 
surrounded by well-kept lawns and facing on per- 
fectly paved streets. 

Probably the real secret of the success_of the com- 
pany lies in the fact that it gives so much attention 
to every detail of its business, and studies each prob- 
lem with the care it has this problem of housing its 
employees. As a matter of fact, after seeing the 
extremely attractive residences and one passes on 
his way to the plant, he would certainly be disap- 
pointed if he did not find the plant itself a model 
of its kind. 


A Model Plant 


However, there is no such disappointment await- 
ing him. Soon after he steps inside the door and 
passes on into the manufacturing portion of the 
building he spies an electric truck speeding along 
with a train of trailers behind it. The acres of work- 
ing and storage floor space of the two-story build- 
ing have an interdepartmental transportation system 





of electric trucks and trailers. Ramps take the place 
of elevators so the trains are easily driven home 
floor to floor or down into the basement. There are 
indeed only a few elevators in the whole plant, and 
these are in the older sections of the plant. 

_Every working floor, at least in the more recent 
additions to the plant, are models of perfect natural 
lighting. Few photographic studios could boast of 
better day lighting. With no overhead shafting and 
with belts reduced to the minimum, there is little 
to impede the distribution of the light, and the 
workers are placed in a position to do the best and 
the most work. 

Each and every department measures up to high 
standards in regard to those features which are of 
importance in keeping up the quality of the work 
done and securing the greatest possible production. 
Gas plays an important part in meeting these stand- 
ards. 


Part Played by Gas 


Passing through the gate into the plant, going 
down a ramp and turning and going to the end of 
a long passageway, one comes to an installation 
of two huge gas meters, each standing on the floor, 
and each nearly as tall as a full-grown man. Either 
of these two 250-light meters would take care of the 
gas needed in the departments they supply, but two 
have been installed to insure against any failure of 
supply. Each meter is connected to a governor 
which reduces the high pressure of the gas pumped 
through the mains from the Taunton Gas Light Co. 
plant to a pressure the meters will stand. The sys- 
tem of valves makes it but a matter of a moment to 
change from one set of governor and meter to the 
other. One set can be completely cut out for re- 
pairs or tests without in any way affecting the sup- 
ply of gas to the gas burners on the machines in 
the plant. 
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Safety Precautions 


A still-further precaution is the installation of the 
Fulton Duplex Sensitive Vacuum Regulators which 
prevents the collapse of the meters in case for any 
reason the supply of gas to the meters is shut off 
without stopping the compressors. 

For example, if by chance someone should close 
the main gas valve on the supply line to the meters 
and fail to stop the compressor, the compressor 
would work on the vacuum regulator instead of the 
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Gas Heated Singeing Machine 


meter and cause no trouble. On the other hand, if 
no relief valves were used and this happened, the 
meters would collapse and be out of commission, thus 
putting this part of the plant out of business until 
repairs could be made. 

There are in the plant two of these 250-light meter 
duplicate sets, each having its duplicate meters, its 
duplicate governors, its vacuum release and its direct 
connection to the gas company’s mains. In addition 
to these two sets of meters there are six number 
five meters, each having a capacity of approximately 
100 lights, measured in the light system. This means 
that, eliminating all duplication and figuring only 
the meter capacity that is in constant use, it requires 
a meter capacity of 1,100 lights to supply the gas 
consumed in the entire plant. In other words, with 
two of the 250-light meters still in reserve, the me- 
tering capacity is great enough to measure more 
than 11,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. This gives 
some idea of the size of this plant which is now 
using some three million cubic feet of gas per month 
with every prospect of increasing this consumption. 


Why Gas Is Used 


From what has already been said about the com- 
pany, it is obvious that it is using gas simply be- 
cause it has found it more satisfactory for the pur- 
poses for which it is used than anything else has 
proved. Gas has proved a clean fuel, one easily ap- 
plied, one that is extremely flexible, and one easily 
controlled and regulated. 

On the singeing machines in particular close con- 
trol is essential. An intense heat is needed to do 
the work satisfactorily. Different weights and kinds 
of cloth, however, require a different intensity of 
flame. With gas it is a comparatively easy matter 


for the experienced operator to adjust the heat to 
just the right point to secure exactly the desired 
results and at the same time to get the utmost pro- 
duction from the machine. The Mt. Hope Finishing 
Company, therefore, is using gas on its five singeing 
machines. 

Calenders also require an intense heat under per- 
fect control. Gas meets all requirements. A long 
bar burner extending through the heated roller 
serves to maintain the desired temperature and per- 
mits of quick and accurate adjustment to the heat 
requirements of different weights and kinds of cloth. 
Not only is the company using gas on the twelve 
calenders that have been in operation for years but 
also on the eighteen Shriner calenders that have 
been more recently installed. 


Gas in Tentering Machines 


Gas is also used on six tentering machines. These 
three types of machines the singers, the calenders 
and the tentering machines are the largest users 
of gas in the plant, all other uses being minor ones. 

The Needham pressure system is used to distribute 
the bulk of the gas to the burners, though the Kempt 
system with the gas and the air mixed and com- 
pressed is used to supply three of the singers. The 
Needham system compresses the gas to about ten 
pounds pressure and entrains the air at the burner. 

The plant finishes cotton cloth, taking it in in the 
form of gray goods, and has facilities for merceriz- 
ing, dyeing and performing virtually all finishing 
processes except printing. An ordinary week’s out- 
put will exceed three million yards. 

The company maintains a very complete mill chem- 
ical laboratory and also a proficient engineering staff. 
If there is anything new in fuel or in processes, these 
technical men are pretty certain to learn of it. 

Guess work in the plant is eliminated. Everything 








Meter Set in Finishing Plant ; 


is done in accordance with exact technical specifica- 
tions. The company is not shackled by tradition. 
The best methods, the best processes, the best de- 
signs in machinery, the best in ability, is what is 
sought. i 

Gas continues to be used as a fuel because it meets 
better than anything else the rigid specifications laid 
down for the purpose for which it is used. If the 
concern considered there was something better, it 
most certainly would use it. If there was something 
better, it surely would learn of it. 











Gas From Fuel Oil 


How it is manufactured 


J. A. Harritt 


LL oil gas generators of the San Diego Con- 
A solidated Gas Company built prior to 1921 are 

of the single shell, straight shot design. The 
three still in existence, of which two are now in 
operation, were designed and built by our local oper- 
ating department. Each consists of a steel cylinder 
or shell 20 feet in diameter by 30 feet high, standing 
vertically; a cylindrical washbox 8 feet in diameter 
by 15 feet long, placed horizontally, and a primary 
scrubber 14 feet in diameter by 60 feet high. 

The generator shell is lined with a solid fire brick 
wall 18 inches thick with two inches of insulation 
between the brick wall and steel shell. Inside the 
brick walls we have left a room 16 feet 8 inches in 
diameter by 28 feet high, with a dome top. 


The Combustion Chamber 


In the bottom of this room is placed a combustion 
chamber, built up of fire brick. Above the combus- 
tion chamber, which is 8 feet high, the room is filled 
with fire brick “checker work”. This checker work 
is laid up in such a manner that one-half the area 
is brick and the other half consists of open flues 3 
inches square. 

In the combustion chamber are four oil burners 
and two 18-inch diameter air lines, to heat the mass 
of checker brick. The bed of checker brick is 12% 
feet deep, and above it are placed 14 oil injectors. 

On top of the shell and opening into the checkered 
space, which is now the gas making chamber, is 
located the stack valve. This is a large circular cast 
iron door weighing 1,500 pounds, which is opened 
and closed by steam at the will of the operator on 
the floor, 50 feet away. 

Oil burners and injectors have steam flowing 
through them under pressure at all times. A! gen- 
erators are equipped with high pressure oil pumps, 
meters, etc., and water pumps. 


Making Gas 


Considering a generator kept heated to about 1,700° 
F., as it is while in operation, the normal method of opera- 
tion is as follows: First, the aforementioned air lines or 
blast valves are opened allowing 16,000 cu. ft. of air 
per minutes to blow through the hot checkers and 
out through the stack valve. Then the oil burners 
in the combustion chamber are turned on, heating 
the checkers until they reach a temperature of about 
2,000°. (The air is needed to burn the oil rapidly.) 
This causes the flare, seen at regular intervals, com- 
ing from the gas plant. 


Air Blast After Temperature Is Right 


In ten minutes about 35 gallons of oil have been 
burned and the temperature is right. Then the oil 


*From “Glow”. 





is shut off, then the air blast. The stack valve is then 
closed, and oil is sprayed, through the injectors, onto 
the top of the hot checkers. The oil being a heavy 
hydro-carbon compound is broken up. The hydrogen 
and carbon are disassociated in a direct ratio with 
the temperature of the checker brick. 

Thus, it can be seen readily that temperatures must 
be absolutely controlled, as the valuable constituents 
of the gas are combinations of hydrogen and carbon. 
If the temperature is too high, these combinations 
are further broken up and the carbon is lost in the 
form of “lampblack”’, while the hydrogen dilutes the 
gas, resulting in lean gas of a low B.t.u. If the 
temperature is too low we have a contrary result. 
In either case there is a distinct loss in the amount 
of oil needed to make a given quantity and quality 


of gas. 
Effect of Heat on Oil 


When the oil is admitted to the hot brick, it ex- 
pands in the gasifying process to over 1,000 times 
its original volume, the 250 gallons of oil used on 
each “make” ‘expanding from about 35 cu. ft. of 
oil to about 35,000 cu. ft. of gas. As the gas making 
chamber, in which this expansion is taking place, is 





The Operating Gallery of the Two 

Jones Sets. The Manual Control 

Board Is Seen at Left, the New Auto- 

matic Control Board Is Seen in the 
Rear, Right 


sealed tight, a tremendous pressure would soon be 
built up, but through the combustion chamber at 
the bottom of the checker work we have a 30-inch 
diameter pipe which leads to the washbox. 


Cleansing the Gas 


This washbox has a flow of 250 gallons of water 
per minute going through it constantly. The pipe 
from the generator dips into this water to a depth 
of ten inches. 
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The pressure in the generator forces the gas to 
pass through this water, where it is suddenly chilled 
from about 2,000° to about 175°, causing the free 
carbon or lampblack to drop from the gas into the 
washbox whence it is carried by the water to the 
filtering plant. 

After being washed, the gas enters the primary 
scrubber. The scrubbers are also checkered, but 
with % by 6 inch boards spaced one inch apart on 
edge for the full 60 feet in height. 


Course of the Gas 


The gas entering the bottom of scrubber is forced 
to rise to the outlet at the top through these boards 
or “trays”, while 250 gallons of water per minute 
is raining down through them to the water outlet 
at the bottom. In this way the gas is cooled to about 
100° and most of the tar is removed or “scrubbed” 
out. The gas passes through two or more of these 
scrubbers,:and then enters the relief holder, still 
forced forward by the expansion in the hot generator. 

By the time the 250 gallons of oil and about 1,500 
pounds of steam used on the “make” have entered 
the checker work, the latter has been cooled down 
to about 1,600°, which is too cold for further work, 
and ten minutes’ time has elapsed. It is now neces- 
sary to reverse the operation and reheat the check- 
ers to 2,000°, which brings us back to our starting 
point. This cycle of 10 minutes heating and 10 
minutes making is repeated hour after hour, day 
after day, for 24 hours daily. 

After about 18 months’ service, the carbon de- 


posited from the oil on the checker brick forces -us 
to remove the old brick and replace with new. This 
is about the only thing that ever forces or permits 
the cooling of a generator after it starts operation. 
About 22,000 brick are required for the checker bed 
in this type of generator. 


Two Shell Sets 


Since 1921 we have adopted the two shell type of 
generator familiarly known as the Jones set. This 
set consists of two shells joined at the bottom, the 
combustion chamber being located in the top of one 
and the stack valve on top of the other. 

Each shell is a checkered gas making chamber and 
contains a steam superheater. The two shells are 
heated by the one fire, with but little more oil than 
one single shell would require. The steam super- 
heaters allow a large volume of steam to be highly 
superheated, and this hot steam combines with the 
hot carbon on the checkers and forms water gas. 


Advantages 


Thus the saving in heat, oil and the ability to make 
some water gas on the same generator, result in a 
distinct saving in the amount of oil required for a 
given quantity and quality of gas. Aside from these 
features, the principle of manufacture is the same as 
in the straight shots. 

Seeing the large blowers furnishing air to the gen- 


(Continued on page 206) 





At Night the Flare of the “Blast” During Oil Gas Manufacture, 
May Be Seen for Miles 














House Heating Experience in New 
England ° 


With particular reference to competition with oil 


Arthur L.. Flanders 


Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 


DESCRIPTION of the property and previous 
A heating equipment is as follows: The house 

as shown in the photograph is two and one- 
half stories high and of frame construction. It con- 
tains eleven heated rooms and bath and faces the 
south. The constants of the building are: cubical 
contents, 21,900 cu. ft.; exposed wall area, 2,323 sq. 
ft.; glass area, 589 sq. ft., of which 227 sq. ft. is in 
the sun room. 

By using the familiar 2-20-200 rule of allowing one 
sq. ft. of steam radiation for each two sq. ft. of glass 
area, each 20 sq. ft. of exposed wall, and each 200 
cu. ft. of cubical contents, we find the theoretical re- 
quired radiation to be 511 sq. ft. The actual installed 
cast iron radiation is 491 sq. ft. 

The original heating boiler was an Ideal-—-Type 
4-25-S, Series 25-IB steam boiler rated at 550 sq. ft. 
It was made by the American Radiator Co. 
used was anthracite coal. 

An Ideal 2-G-4 gas fired steam boiler, manufac- 
tured by the American Radiator Co. and having a 
rating of 975 sq. ft., was installed to replace the orig- 
inal heating unit, which was disposed of. The ther- 
mostatic control used was a Honeywell 18 AC Elec- 
tric motor type. 


Original Heating Unsatisfactory 


The original heating unit did not have sufficient 
capacity to satisfactorily heat the house in very 
cold weather, even with the sun room being closed 
and not heated. No attempt was made to heat the 
sun room except in relatively mild weather. Cer- 
tain of the mains were not pitched properly and 
this added to the unsatisfactory service rendered. 
When possible a temperature of approximately 70 
deg. was maintained during the waking hours; the 
temperature being allowed to drop as low as the out- 
side conditions caused during the sleeping hours. 

With the boiler of ample rating installed and the 
mains properly pitched, a satisfactory and quick act- 
ing system resulted. The entire house, including the 
sun room, was kept at 70 deg. for 16 hours of the 
day and dropped to 65 deg. the other 8 hours, re- 
gardless of outside weather conditoins. 


Coal operating costs: 





Coal consumed—12 tons at $17............ $204.00 
Labor—ash removal and attendance...... 150.00 
RS oe tao ae eek b Oe © Ohm & $354.00 
Gas consumption: 
BOtGE Ge Seo. 2.1 ids Lh. ibdids 594,100 
* & 3 3. 2 Serer ree ee $594.10 





*Prize winning paper in the House Heating Con- 
test of the New England Gas Sales Association. 


Fuel ° 


Gas Consumption Figures 


The seasonal gas consumption was divided as given 
in the table that is shown. 


Weekly Gas Consumption 











Date Consumption Degree Days Credit 
Oct. 15-Oct. 21.... 19,800 143.0 247 
Oct. 22-Oct. 28.... 9,500 115.6 165 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4.... 16,600 168.5 .197 
Nov. 5-Nov. 1l.... 14,800 164.0 181 
Nov. 12-Nov. 18.... 20,600 242.9 .170 
Nov. 19-Nov. 25.... 18,300 205.4 178 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2.... 22,500 261.6 172 
Dec.  SDec, 9....° Zane 232.0 184 
Dec. 10-Dec. 16.... 28,100 277.0 .203 
Dec. 17-Dec. 23.... 31,300 328.5 191 
Dec. 24-Dec. 30.... 30,500 319.2 191 
Dec. 31l-Jan. 6.... 29,400 301.7 .195 
Jan. 7-Jan. 13.... 27,300 291.9 187 
Jan. 14-Jan. 20.... 33,200 354.2 .187 
Jan. 21-Jan. 27.... 34,100 330.4 .206 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3.... 30,100 314.4 191 
Feb. 4-Feb. 10.... 21,000 222.2 .189 
Feb. 11-Feb. 17.... 19,700 217.2 181 
Feb. 18-Feb. 24.... 48,000 212.9 169 
Feb, 25-Mar. 3.... 29,400 299.5 .196 
Mar. 4-Mar. 10.... 17,800 202.7 175 
Mar. 11-Mar. 17.... 18,500 207.3 178 
Mar. 18-Mar. 24.... 16,700 199.5 .167 
Mar. 25-Mar. 31.... 13,400 164.7 .163 
Apr. 1-Apr. 7.... 13,700 166.7 .165 
Apr. 8-Apr. 14.... 12,900 158.0 163 
Apr. 15-Apr. 21.... 14,600 184.8 158 
Apr. 22-Apr. 28.... 11,000 140.2 157 

Season 1924-25.... 594,100 6,426.0 185 


Based on 500 sq. ft. of steam radiation and an aver- 
age inside temperature of 68 deg. Fahr. 

Cr. is a constant and represents the feet of gas 
per day per pilot of radiation per degree temperature, 
difference between inside and outside temperature. 

Cr. = .190 for steam and .119 for hot water; as- 
suming 540 B.t.u. gas and 80 per cent efficiency of 
system. . 


Advantages Gained with Gas as a Fuel 


The particular installation chosen for this report 
was picked especially for a comparison of conditions 
before and after the installation of a gas boiler. 

With the old system heating was slow and ineffec- 
tive and certain parts of the house could not be heat- 
ed in cold weather. Through the installation of a 
boiler of adequate rating and the making of cer- 
tain changes in the system, all parts of the house 
could be heated regardless of weather conditions. 
The sun room, which formerly was closed with the 
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advent of cold weather, has virtually become the 
living room, as is evidenced by the transference of 
the family radio, phonograph, magazine table and 
easy chairs to this space 

The cellar, originally kept in much better condi- 
tion than is usual, was cleared of all articles and 
transformed into a billiard room with comfortable 
lounging chairs; the walls painted white as was also 
the ceiling, which was first covered with beaver 
board. 

Temperatures desired were automatically main- 
tained at all times with a very minimum of atten- 
tion. 

Labor for ash removal and fire attention was elimi- 
nated. 

These advantages to this particular consumer 
more than justify the increased cost with gas. 


Sales Resistance Met and How Overcome 


From the days of primitive barter the basic prin- 
ciple of selling has always been the same; namely, 
that the seller must convince his prospective cus- 
tomer of the desirability of the article offered and 
that the price be commensurate with the value which 
the buyer would receive from its purchase. The 
second part of this principle especially holds true 
in the sale of gas house heating which at the pres- 
ent time, at least, is classed as a luxury rather than 
a necessity. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
convince your prospective customer that heating his 
home with gas is a much more convenient and sat- 
isfactory method than operating his present coal 
heating system, but it is another matter to convince 
him that the additional service he would obtain with 
gas would warrant the expense of its installation 
and its operation at a considerably higher cost, 

Ordinarily the prospect will bring up one or more 
of the following points: First, that the installation 
of gas virtually means the scrapping of the present 
heating boiler which usually is good for several 
years’ service; second, that the cost of operation 
would be much higher than with coal; third. that 
no real advantage would be gained over the instal- 
lation of an oil burning system which could be oper- 
ated at a cost comparable with coal. 


What to Do First 


To briefly discuss these points, the general idea 
of the installation should first be outlined to the 
prospect, who, when he learns that the purchase 
of a new boiler is called for will inquire if it is 
not possible, as with oil, to install a burner in his 
present heating boiler and, hence, eliminate the ne- 
cessity of purchasing additional boiler equipment. 
He should be informed that although this could be 
done, and at a comparatively low first cost, that the 
actual operating cost would be approximately twice 
as high as with the use of a boiler designed espe- 
cially for gas burning. He should also be told that 
even if the purchase of a new boiler is called for, 
the first cost of equipment and installation will be 
little, if any, higher than the first cost of a sat- 
isfactory oil burner with its attendant storage tank 
and vaporizing system. 





Perhaps the factor that the customer will be most 
interested in will be how the cost of operation with 
gas will compare with his past operating costs with 
solid fuel. We should attempt to bring home to the 
prospect the thought that a direct comparison of 
fuel costs is not the real basis for comparison; that 
although gas would undoubtedly be more expensive 
than the solid fuel previously employed, that the 
actual heating service obtained with gas would be 
beyond comparison; that he is purchasing not so 
many heating units but a heating service that.means 
comfort. It should be pointed out to him that the 
acquisition of a gas heating system with its auto- 
matic fireman brings in certain factors which can- 
not be definitely valuated but which unquestion- 
ably do have an intrinsic value. Among these may 
be enumerated, cleanliness throughout the home, the 
transformation of the cellar from a coal storage and 
refuse depository space to an additional usable room; 
that elimination of the human element through auto- 
matic control, the guarantee of a comfortable house 
regardless of outside weather conditions; and the 
reduction of attention to the heating system to a 
weekly winding of the regulating clock and occa- 


(Continued on page 205) 
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An Advertisement Featuring Fall Use of Gas 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells. 


William Hl. Matlack 


WRITING ADVERTISING COPY 

HE gas man in every city and town in the 
United States has been increasing his adver- 
tising space and has planned to advertise con- 
tinuously and consistently. We therefore believe 
it will not be out of order to offer a few suggestions 
in these columns regarding the various phases that 

go into advertisement copy writing. 
The most important thing in advertising is the 





effective arrangement of both type matter and illus- 
tration for the guidance of the printer who is to 
set up the advertisement. 

The first thing to determine is the size space to 
be used, then the matter of size of cut or cuts must 
be decided upon and their arrangement in the space 
to be used worked out. Finally, the copy text and 
arrangement of type must be determined. 

Just how this is done is shown by the illustration 





copy. Copy that is not selling copy naturally is of on this page, which indicates the layout as sent to 
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When you are on Broad Street to- 
morrow come to 854, the little store 
just opposite the Gas Office, we are 
conducting a cooking demonstration 
that is bound to interest you, we are 
cooking with the gas turned off 


Come in anytime between 10 a. m. 
to 2 p. m. or form 3.p. m. to 5 p. m. 










and see the Famous CHAMBERS 
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no value, but as that subject has been covered time 
and again we will not go into it here but we will, 
so to speak, “put the cart before the horse” and deal 
with the layout with the idea of covering the subject 
of copy at a later date. 

The layout serves two important purposes: first, 
it enables the advertising man to see and criticize 
his advertisement before it actually goes to the 
reader. Then it enables him to work out the most 
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Gas Range in operation and let us 
explain how you can cut your gas bill 
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Buy Room Heaters now on display at our store 


TO SERVE YOU SATISFACTORILY 





THE GAS LIGHT COMPANY OF AUGUSTA 











FINISHED ADVERTISEMENT. 


the printer and the finished advertisement as pub- 
lished in the daily newspaper. It will be noted that 
no instructions are given as to type face or size. 
We find that the average printer in the daily news- 
paper offices sets better looking advertisements 
when there are not too many instructions to follow. 
We do indicate the size of space we expect our copy 
to occupy as well as the width and depth by ruling 
off the copy as indicated. We also indicate the posi- 
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tion of the illustration and specify the size rule to 
use for border. In sending in copy to the news- 
paper, typewrite it on one side of the paper only it. 
double space. 





GIVE THEM THE JACK 


HEN you are approached to “put a piece in 
W a program” it’s all right to give them the jack 
—but it is not reasonable to charge it to ad- 
vertising—when it really is a donation. Why bur- 
den the advertising account with the charge? There 
afte too many crimes charged to advertising already. 




















P.G. & E. Publicity to Sell the People 


A western advertising idea 


William H. Matlack 


using some unique publicity to sell the people. 

These advertisements, as may be judged from 
the one reproduced on this page, take “us” as the 
urge to get public interest, and it seems to this 
writer that this is a very excellent way in which to 
arouse community interest in a utility and the serv- 
ice it renders. Likewise, it is the obvious way to 
build up the customer owner list, for, after all, it is 
the easiest thing in the world to get followers if a 
leader can once be secured. When Neighbor Brown 
tells Neighbor Green that he had a little extra monty 
lately and he put it into P. G. & E. stock, Neighbor 
Green is not to be outdone, and the next time they 
talk Neighbor Green says to Neighbor Brown: “Well, 
I think that P. G. & E. is a good outfit, they give 
good service and they are a pretty nice crowd. I 
just bought a little block of their stock last week.” 

Then there’s the other angle. Mrs. Smith needs 
a new gas range or has decided to purchase an au- 
tomatic water heater. Does she, who is a stock- 
holder, go to the Friskyou Furniture Company? She 
does not! No indeed. “John and I decided we would 
not worry without a tank water heater any longer 
and so I just went down to the company—you know 
we've got a little gas company stock—and ordered an 
automatic.” 

“We, us and company, detest egotism and all that 
—but you know how it is, one has to be loyal to 
one’s own company—and besides ‘we’ do give folks 
good service.” 

Surely, it’s good dope to play up to the people and 
copy of the type used by the P. G. & E. Company 
goes over much better than that which seems to 
harp everlastingly on the selfish string. 


QO: on the Pacific Coast the P. G. & E. are 











The Pacific Gas-and Electric Com- 
pany is owned by 30,270 Men and 
Women of California. This great 
family of owners represents more 
than 200 different occupations. 


There are clerks and teachers, 
farmers and mechanics, house- 
wives and even children. 


The average ownership is 32 
shares, and stockholders of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
are to be found in every city and 
hamlet in Northern California. 


The P.G. and E. is a people’s Company. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Owned opereted and managed Yy Califormeans 
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STATE COMMITTEE WORK 


One of the outstanding features of the coming 
annual convention of the American Gas Association, 
to be held in October at Atlantic City, will be a series 
of meetings devoted to a discussion of the work 
of the state committees on public utility informa- 
tion. It has been stated that this will be the first 
time that any national utility association has ar- 
ranged such an elaborate program, with the purpose 
of emphasizing the importance of the work done by 
these committees and of impressing the gas men as- 
sembled in the convention with the great value that 
this work has for them and their industry. 

It will be remembered that the state committee 
movement started in the gas branch of the public 
utility industry. The first committee was organized 
in Illinois by Mr. Samuel Insull, who placed Mr. B. 
J. Mullaney in charge. This was in April, 1919, and 
in the short time that has elapsed, the movement 
has grown until 28 committees 
which function in 36 different states of the Union. 
The work that has been done by these committees 
in the six years of their existence has been of very 
great importance to the welfare of the public utility 
industry at large, and of the gas industry in par- 
ticular. 


it now embraces 


In former days, and to a certain extent even to- 
day, the public utility industry was plagued by the 
publication of false information regarding its activi- 
ties and general character. Newspapers obtainéd 
stories of happenings in the public utility companies 
which were written often with a deliberate intent 
to injure rather than to tell the truth, and there was 
no hesitancy in publishing this erroneous informa- 
tion. Today, while there may still be a few news- 
papers who delight in reviling our industry and the 
others in the public utility field, their influence is 
nevertheless small, and the great majority of the 
papers, being supplied with accurate facts and infor- 


mation through the activity of the state information 
committees, are glad to be able to print true news 
regarding the utility industry. 

This has been one of the principal tasks under- 
taken by the public utility information committees, 
and they have very successfully carried out their 
work. Furthermore, these committees have giver 
signal service to the utility industry that maintains 
them in the answering of inquiries and dissemination 
of special information and reports to those who are 
interested. Important papers by utility men are re- 
printed, sent out and broadcasted amongst the news- 
papers and trade journals, and in this way publicity 
has been gained for much valuable and important 
information. 


eral public. 


This has become available to the gen- 


The committees also maintain speakers’ bureaus 
and a number of them cerry out active educational 
work in the schools and colleges. Some of them 
have organized regular display advertising service 
which is supplied to utility companies and all of them 
are always ready to help any company that 
apply to them. 


may 


Today, the public utility information committees 
are held in high repute by editors and daily papers, 
and the information that is sent out by these com- 
mittees is accepted as being accurate and true against 
any other story that may have 
other motives than an 
truth. 


been inspired by 
the 
The work is well-organized throughout the 
country, and serves as a distinct aid to the modern 
newspaper man, who is beset at all times by those 
who desire to use the columns of the papers, not 
so much as for telling facts, but for propaganda of 
one sort or another. 


endeavor to represent 


The work of these committees 
has been of great importance in developing good 
public relations and promoting amongst the general 
public the feeling of friendliness and fairness toward 


the utility industry. 
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Selling the Company toits Employees 


Theimportance of having an “‘understandingly sold’”’ organization 






P. W. Herring 


Assistant to Vice-president, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 


HE prime object of all business is earning an 
| adequate return on the capital invested and 
the energy expended in running it. A corpo- 
ration is organized, its credit established, its plant 
built, its personnel selected, and production or sup- 
plying service is started. But, the success of the 
whole undertaking may depend upon the spirit pre- 
vailing among the workers. 

This is especially true of the public utility business. 
If the management of a public utility directs all 
efforts towards producing earnings and ignores the 
development of its personnel, we all know that 
trouble is in sight. 

In the early days society was not organized be- 
yond that of the family unit. When the members 
of families began to get on more friendly terms, a 
social order developed until the simple forms of 
united effort arose, especially for the purpose of 
providing food, shelter, and protection from hostile 
neighbors. Continued development has produced the 
social order we have today. 

A similar evolution has taken place in the busi- 
ness world. Separate efforts gave way to partner- 
ships and these to corporations. Partnerships, 
whereby two or more men pooled their capital and 
labor for a given enterprise, are older than the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The roots of modern stock compa- 
nies can be traced back into history beyond the Col 
legium of the Romans. Nevertheless the corporation 
is a comparatively new form of business organiza- 
tion and still has some of the defects of its newness. 


Of itself it lacks the human quality. As someone. 


has said, ‘the corporation has no soul to be saved 
and no shins to be kicked”. 


Duty to One’s Associates 


Suppose each one here were asked: “What are 
the main duties of the position you hold in your 
company?” The answer would probably be explana- 
tions, in more or less detail, of your work. Most 
of the answers would probably omit one all-impor- 
tant duty devolving upon every person who directs 
others—that of “selling” employees on your com- 
pany and so developing them into interested, en- 
thusiastic and contented employees. 

All of us are so hurried by the demands of our 
immediate jobs that we easily neglect to give due 
attention to those who are helping us. We are apt 
to think of business in terms of buildings, machinery, 
materials and commodities or services. We do not 
think of our homes in that way at all. There, the 
members of the family come first and material things 


second. A similar order of thinking in business—of 
attention to the human side—always pays. 


Service Comes First 


The better class of managers, especially in the 
utility business, now realize that service comes first; 
that adequate and satisfactory service is the only 
dependable assurance of satisfactory § earnings. 
When satisfactory service develops satisfied custom- 
ers, that which we have to sell is bought more readily 
and paid for more cheerfully, and the market for it, 
whether it be a service or commodities or both, is 
steadily enlarged. 

Analyze this thought and you will also see, I be- 
lieve, how much satisfied employees contribute to 
producing satisfied customers. Our customers are 
our bread and butter. To neglect them is poor busi- 
ness and breeds bad public relations, and that in turn 
brings still poorer business. Now, the key to the 
opposite and better situation—satisfied employees, 
satisfied customers and better business—is, I believe, 
the attitude of the management. 

In our own industry, not so many years ago, mys- 
tery and secretiveness. existed. Doubtful practices 
and autocratic treatment of both public and em- 
ployees were not uncommon in business generally 
Public utilities had a harder time than other busi- 
nesses because they were generally also at the 
mercy of politics. With the coming of state regu- 
latory commissions, public service corporations 
found opportunity to grow under more stable con- 
ditions. Today utilities are in an enviable position 
when compared with most private enterprises, which 
have to deal with ruthless competition, cancellation 
of conttacts, seasonal production and demand, and 
labor troubles. Under steadily improving regulation 
by state commission, utilities are more and more 
getting a square deal. Their customers are corre- 
spondingly benefited and improved relations between 
companies and customers are reflected in a more 
kindly disposed public opinion. 


Change Due to Better Business Management 


But this distinct change in public opinion has not 
been brought about entirely by the establishment 
of state commissions. The change is primarily due 
to better business management within the utilities, 
in consequence of which relations between all sides 
of the triangle—customers, employees and company 
—are now better than ever before. Substantial evi- 
dence of this is in the number of customers and em- 


(Continued on page 207) 
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Lesson No. 86 


Heat and Change of State 


BOILING POINT OF SOLUTIONS 


T has been demonstrated that the boiling point 
I of a liquid is a function of the pressure. That is, 

the boiling point is not an absolutely constant 
property of the liquid but varies in accordance with the 
pressure to which the liquid is being subjected. This is 
an important fact to remember in calculating the 
quantities of heat that are required to evaporate a 
definite quantity of a liquid. Thus, for example, in 
figuring the heat that is required to raise the tem- 
perature of water under pressure in a digester to 
the required temperature, the boiling point of the 
water will not be 212 degrees C., but will be greater, 
depending on the pressure of the atmosphere within 
the boiler or digester. The same consideration may 
be applied to the determination of the amount of 
heat that is required to raise the temperature of 
solutions to the boiling point. By solutions is usu- 
ally meant water solutions. The boiling point of 
water is 212 degrees F., but the boiling point of a 
salt solution is entirely different. 


Effect of Dissolved Substances 


In general the solution of a salt in water, or of a 
solid in a liquid, raises the boiling point of the liquid. 
Thus a 10 per cent solution of salt in water boils at 
a higher temperature than 212 degrees F., the boil- 
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1 2 3 
Salt 
Barium chloride + 2H.O 15.0 31.1 47.3 
Calcium chloride ........ 6.0 11.5 16.5 
Potassium hydroxide .... 4.7 9.3 13.6 
Potassium chloride ...... 9.2 16.7 23.4 
Potassium carbonate 11.5 22.5 32.0 
Potassium nitrate ...... 15.2 31.0 47.5 
Magnesium chloride 6H.O 11.0 22.0 33.0 
Sodium hydroxide ....... 4.3 8.0 11.3 
Sodium nitrate .......... 9.0 18.5 28.0 
Sodium chloride ......... 6.6 12.4 17.2 
Sodium thiosulphate 14.0 27.0 39.0 


~ 


4 5 6 7 10 15 25 
Degrees C. 

63.5 (71.6 gives 4.5° rise in temp.) 

21.0 25.0 32.0 41.5 55.5 69.0 R4.5 
17.4 20.5 26.4 34.5 47.0 57.5 67 3 
29.9 36.2 48.4 (57.4 gives rise of 8.5° C.) 
40.0 47.5 60.5 78.5 103.5 127.5 152.5 
64.5 820 1205 1885 3385 — -- 
44.0 55.0 77.0 1100 1700 241.0 334.5 
14.3 17.0 22.4 30.0 41.0 51.0 60.1 
38.0 48.0 68.0 99.5 156.0 222.0 — 
21.5 25.5 33.5 (40.7 gives 88° C.) 
49.5 59.0 770 1040 152.0 214.5 331.0 
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Sodium carbonate 1OH.O. 34.1 86.7 177.6 369.4 1052.9 ——— — — —— ——. 


Ammonium chloride .... 6.5 12.8 19.0 
\mmonium sulphate .... 15.4 30.1 44.2 
\mmonia nitrate ........ 10.0 20.0 30.0 


24.7 29.7 39.6 56.2 88.5 — S. 
58.0 718 99.1 (115.3 gives 108.2° C.) 
41.0 52.0 74.8 1080 172.0 248.0 337.0 





ing point of water. The extent to which the boiling 
point of the liquid will be raised by the dissolved 
solid will depend not only on the nature of the solid 
but also on the percentage of the solid that is dis- 
solved in the liquid. In fact, each individual solu- 
tion has its own peculiar boiling point curve which 
is quite different from all others. 

The following tabulation gives some idea of how 
various substances dissolved in water will raise its 
boiling point to different extents as shown by the 


various numbers of degrees listed across the top of 
the. tabulation. The figures in the table show the 
amounts of each of the different salts that are re- 
quired to product the indicated rise in the boiling 
point of water. This table has been compiled by the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. 

These figure#'4ive some idea as to the great vari- 
ation in the amounts of different salts that have to 
be dissolved in water to effect different rises in the 
temperature at which boiling takes place. The use 
of this table is very simple. 





Closer Co-operation Between East 
and West 


Pacific coast gas association 


HEREAS, the American Gas Association and 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association are both 


organizations working for the advancement 

of the gas industry, and it is mutually desired that 

close co-operation be maintained in their activities ; 
and 

Whereas, committees in both associations have 

been endeavoring to improve the existing affiliation 

but have not yet reached an agreement; therefore, 
be it 


passes important resolution 


Resolved, that the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
desires its officers to continue this effort for the good 
of the industry and that in the meantime recom- 
mends that its members will be of service to this end 
by also becoming members of the American Gas As- 
sociation, 

(2) Whereas, it would be of inestimable value to 
the gas industry to have generally uniform and rea- 
sonable regulations in force in all municipalities re- 

(Continued on page 209) 





First Meeting of Convention of Pacific Coast Gas. Association. On Rostrum 
g 0 : : ‘ 


(left to right )\—Clifford Johnstone, Sec’y; 


E. L. Hall, Pres.; Hon. Geo. L. Baker, 


Mayor, flanked by his bodyguard of sixteen animated Gasco Briquets, inscribed 


“All Heat—No Ash.” 




















PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and Foreign 

















GAS PURIFIER 


HE apparatus which is shown in the accom- 

I panying illustration and is patented in the 
United States, Patent No. 1,544,950, is used for 

the purpose of purifying gases. © * apparatus con- 
sists of a venturi tube through which the gas that 
is to be purified is passed. This tube is shown in 
the illustration at 16. At a certain point within this 
tube, there is a porous diaphragm, shown at 12, and 
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the impurities of the gas that passes through this 
diaphragm are caused to agglomerate into particles 
of substantial size. These particles then drop down 
into the outlet end of the venturi apparatus which is 
shown at 31. It can be removed therefrom through 
opening 32. The gas, after passing through the 
diaphragm, is made to impinge against a baffle plate 
28 and thereafter passes over the top of the same 
and out through pipe 10. 





MAKING GAS FROM HEAVY FUEL OIL 


it was necessary to use baffles in the oil gas 

generator for the purpose of overcoming 
asphalt and coke deposits and, furthermore, to de- 
termine the influence of externally heating the gen 
erator. The idea in mind was to do away with the 
baffles. It developed, in the course of the experi- 
ment, that re-design of the generator was neces- 
sary, particularly in respect to eliminating the com- 
paratively cold area surrounding the cone of burn- 
ing oil. This cold area naturally resulted in the 
deposition of coke and asphalt when heavy fuel oils 
were used in the apparatus. The final design of the 
burner that was adopted is seen in figure 1. 

It was also obvious during the experiment that 
automatic control was necessary to govern the rela- 
tive proportions of oil and air, if regular results were 
to be expected, and, furthermore, that the preheat- 
ing of the oil and air must be automatically accom- 
plished. 

The sulphur content of gas made in the generator 
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A N investigation was made to determine whethcr 
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having a jet device, as shown in the above illustra- 
tion, was very low. It was also found that the coke 
did not tend to form and that heat troubles were 
prevented. Furthermore, it was not necessary to 
use baffles and external heating devices. The effi- 
ciency of the gas making operation was determined 
to be 88.4 per cent and this refers to the ratio of 
the total number of B.t.u.’s in the gas divided in the 
number of B.t.u.’s in the weight of the oil convert. 
The yield of lampblack or carbon black varies pro- 
portionately as the density of the oil. However, this 
yield is influenced by the shape of the generator at 
the time the gases remain in it. A Mexican heavy 
bunker oil of 0.980 yields of up to 10 per cent of 
carbon black have been obtained. 

For further details the reader is referred to the 
article published in the Journal of the Society. of 
Chemical Industry, pages 299T to 303T, June 19, 
1925. 





MIXED GAS MANUFACTURE 


HE object of this process is to obtain a mix- 
ture of water gas and coal gas with a maxi- 
mum yield of low-temperature tar, ammonia, 

and coke. The usual down-steaming operation is 
omitted, and coke is continuously withdrawn from 
the lowest part of the fuel zone at such a rate that 
up-steaming alone can be maintained without dis- 
placing the reactive zone upwards. In this manner 
the active semi-coke can be brought to the required 
condition without reaching the high-temperature 
which usually prevails. The cycle comprises three 
stages instead of five: (1) “hot blowing” for one to 
one and a half minutes, during which the semi-coke 
in the lowest zone is rendered incandescent, and 
the blow gases are discharged about the middle of 
the fuel column; (2) the scavenging stage in which 
steam is admitted till water gas escapes through 
the blow gas ports; (3) “cold blowing” for three to 
five minutes by an ascending current of steam, while 
the water gas passes upwards through the bitumin- 
ous fuel and distills it. The coke is continuously 
withdrawn at the bottom of the column at such a 
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rate that the incandescent zone is maintained station- 
ary near the bottom of the generator. 

In the generator “B” the fuel is supplied at the 
top, the blow gas escapes through the outlets f, and 
the water gas and distillation gases through the out- 
let h. A mechanical coke extractor is used, mounted 
on a hollow shaft g which is rotated by gearir.7 1. 
The coke extractor consists of a hood n having radial 
blades or cutting arms which cut the surrounding 
coke and displace it into a number of pockets p. 
Air and steam are introduced at e and issue through 
ports in the hood. This apparatus is simpler than 
the usual, owing to the omission of the downward 
teaming and also safer, in that the air blast cannot 
mix with the gas in the conduits outside the gen- 
erator. A larger yield of ammonia is obtained, since 
it is not decomposed by blowing through the in- 
candescent fuel, and a high yield of low tempera- 
ture tar for the same reason—(British Patent No. 
235,958. ) 














235,358 





RAILROADS SAVE MONEY BY GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY 


Steam railroads are reducing the cost of repairs 
and increasing the efficiency of their freight yards 
by the use of gas and electricity, the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Information Committee reports. 

Some railroads are utilizing gas in heat-treating 
furnaces and portable blow torches. Material, for- 
merly scrapped, has been salvaged in this fashion. 

One large road has installed a scientific system of 
flood lighting with electric lamps in its freight classi- 
fication yard. After several months’ operation a 
comparison with conditions in the previous period 
was made and it was’ found that the number of cars 
handled at night had increased by 15.5 per cent and 
that the average cost of damage to cars handled at 
night had decreased 21 per cent. 





WHAD’YE MEAN, “HOME-MADE” PIE? 


What is the meaning of “home-made” pie? Every 
restaurant and lunch room serves it, yet everybody 
knows that all the homes in America working over- 
time could not supply the pies consumed each day 
by a ravenous and insatiable public. 

Nevertheless, we are assured by wholesale pie 
bakers that reputable lunch rooms really do serve 
bona fide home-made pies which areas different 
from the leather-like store pies of twenty years ago 
as a waffle is from a waffle iron. Modern ma- 


chinery, using the same gas as a fuel that the mod- 
ern mother and housewife use, has developed to such 
a point that 1,200 pies can be turned out by one 
oven every hour without a perceptible difference in 
crispness or flavor. 

It used to take half a day or more for mother 
to make a mess of pies. Now the pies are taken 
from the crusting machine, placed on the travelling 
Shelves of the 30-foot gas-fired oven, and in about 
half an hour they reach the discharge end of the 
oven baked as perfectly as can be desired. 

One Brooklyn pie-baking plant covers an ordinary 
city block and can bake 4,000 pies every hour if re- 
quired, or 96,000 in 24 hours, all of which are cooked 
by gas. Cutting a pie into six pieces, this establish- 
ment could furnish the daily dessert for nearly 600,- 
000 persons. In the wee small hours of the night, 
auto trucks, called pie-wagons, are leaving the plant 
for all parts of the city, each carrying 600 pies. 
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HOUSE HEATING EXPERIENCE IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 196) 


sional feeding of water into the boiler. To sum up, 
the prospect should be made to feel that the in- 
creased cost of operation would be more than com- 
pensated for by the increased service and comfort. 

In many cases we find that our prospect is also 
very much interested in the possibilities of install- 
ing an oil burner and the gas salesman will then 
have to convince his prospect that gas is the !ogical 
fuel for his use. The prospect will bring up the 
points that with oil as with gas, operation is auto- 
matic and the necessity of handling solid fuel and 
using cellar space for its storage is eliminated. His 
question will be, “if the operation and results ob- 
tained are to be esesntially the same with either 
gas or oil, what advantages has gas over oil to 
justify its use at a considerably higher cost?” 

Convincing answers to this question may be given 
from several viewpoints. 


Gas Versus Oil 


Cost of operation, while at present favoring oil, 
must be expected, as time goes on, to show an in- 
creasing tendency to favor gas. Gas fuel mav be 
expected to show a fairly stable price, with the ten- 
dency toward a decreasing cost, as turnout is con- 
stantly increased without a proportional increase in 
overhead charges. Oil fuel, on the other hand, is 
subject to more or less severe fluctuations in pro- 
duction with these reflected in the prices. As the 
available supply diminishes and the demand for the 
higher grade oils increases, making the further 
cracking of the lower grades profitable, we must 
expect a general tendency for increased prices 

The operation of a gas boiler must be considered 
much more dependable than that of an oil burner. 
With gas equipment the failure of electricity would 
render the thermostatic system inoperative, but 
would not cause the heating»plant to bé inoperative. 
Only the failure of the gas supply, which is extremely 
unlikely to occur, would cause this. Most high-grade 
oil burners, on the other hand, require electricity for 
their vaporizing mechanism, and some systems also 
make use of a gas pilot. Hence, the failure of cither 
the gas or electrical supply would be expected to ren- 
der certain types of oil-burning systems inoperative. 
As the number of operating parts are usually less 
with gas, this also renders the gas boiler less likely 
to fail to function through breakdown of essential 
parts. 


Dependability of Fuel 


Again, when we consider the question of dependa- 
bility of product, of the distribution of the product 
and of the service that may be expected after the 
installation, gas again shows the way. The gas com- 
panies of New England handle only three makes of 
gas boilers to any extent, and these are all of the 
same general type and scientifically developed and 


* 


capable of giving proved results. The manufacturers 
of one make are nationally known through many 
years of success in marketing solid fuel boilers. 
Contrast the case of the oil burner. In New Eng- 
land alone, according to the statements of the oil 
burner representatives themselves, there are over 
200 different makes of burners, of many different 
types, being marketed, and many of these are sold 
on a price basis rather than on merit. 


The three or four most successful makes of oil 
burners generally are handled locally by long-estab- 





HOT 
WATER 


The whole 
day through 


NLY the woman in the. 

home knows how many 
daily uses there are for hot 
water. Almost hourly it is 
needed. Does your present 
system of water heating 
give you all the hot water 
you need, all the day 
through, or do you have to 
stop and wait for ‘‘the tank 
to heat up’’? 


GAS 
WATER 
HEATERS 


Storage System 








As you draw cff the hot 
water, the storage tank is 
refilled automatically so 
that there’s always hot wa- 
ter on tap, ready for use. 
Nothing to turn on or off, 
yet no gas is wasted. Ask us 
about this better system. 


Have installations made 
NOW at housecleaning 
time, when you need hot 
water more than ever. 


Call... 





(Your Name and 
Address Here) 
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lished, reliable concerns. The poorer types are often 
distributed by “fly-by-night” concerns. Few private 
concerns will enjoy the reputation for reliability that 


Primarily the oil-burner representative is inter- 
ested in the sale of equipment; the sale of fuel is 
outside his province, and hence he will not have 
the interest in maintaining service that the gas com- 
pany, which is selling fuel rather than equipment, 
will. 


One point that the manufacturer of an oil burner 
using a low-grade fuel oil frequently brings out is 
that as the cost of the higher grade oils increases 
and renders the operating cost prohibitive as com- 
pared to the lower grades, it will not be possible to 
economically adjust the high-grade fuel oil burner 
to burn the lower, heavier grades, and hence the 
continued use of oil for fuel would necessitate the 
purchase of new burner equipment. It is extremely 
unlikely that any change in gas would be made that 
would cause the present gas boilers to become use- 
less. 


Further Comparisons 


As to the general characteristics of the two sys- 
tems—from the viewpoint of efficiency we would ex- 
pect gas to show a better utilization of the fuel 
heating units, and we would expect identical boiler 
efficiencies in all boilers of the same make, as the 
boiler is designed for the utilization of the fuel 
under constant conditions. With oil, on the other 
hand, a certain type and size of burner must be 
adapted to many different types and makes of boil- 
ers which were originally designed to burn solid 
fuels, not liquid. If the adaption to the various types 


of boilers is not made carefully, operation will be _ 


inefficient. 


Operation will be practically noiseless and odor- 
less with gas. With oil, odor and noise are usually 
noticeable, and in some cases are decidedly pro- 
nounced and unpleasant. 


Operation will be clean with gas. On the other 
hand, while in general oil will also be clean, there 
are very few oil burner representatives that could 
not cite cases of burners not functioning properly 
and sooting the home from cellar to garret. 


Fire hazard is increased to a much greater extent 
through the installation of an oil burner, and its at- 
tendant storage tank, which may or may not be 
buried, than by the installation of a gas boiler. 


The above covers briefly the three main points that 
the prospect will usually bring up, and if the gas 
salesman can make the answers to these as con- 
vincing to his prospect as they should be to himself, 
in many cases the prospect should become his cus- 
tomer. 


GAS FROM FUEL OIL 
(Continued from page 193) 


erators, visitors sometimes leave the plant with the 
misconception that air is used in making gas. This 
is entirely erroneous. A large volume of air is used 
only to furnish oxygen and draught for the terrific 
fires which must be maintained in the generators to 
raise the temperature in the short time allowed. 

We can safely handle gas and fire together, but 
if we mix ’em up with air—slow music and flowers— 
the three won’t mix, that’s all. 


Final Purifying Processes 


After the gas has been forced into the relief holder 
by expansion in the generator, we lose this power 
due to expansion and must now pump the gas, first 
through shavings scrubbers, to remove the last ves- 
tige of tar, then through oil scrubbers to remove 
naphthalene, then through purifiers to remove sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, then through more oil scrub- 


- 





Automatic Electrically Operated Gas 

Machine Control Board, Actuating in 

Proper Rotation All the Necessary 

Controls Which Cause the Big Ma- 
chine to Make Gas 


bers to finish removing the naphthalene, and into 
storage holders, whence it is given into the capable 
hands of the gas distribution department. 

Purifiers are chambers, six of which hold 5,000 
cubic feet, and three 8,000 cubic feet, of iron oxide 
sponge. This sponge is made of Oregon pine shav- 
ings, ot chips, mixed wet with lime, copperas, and 
thoroughly oxidized iron, in proportions we have 
worked out. The gas is forced to work its way 
through this mass, three sets in a series. As the 
gas travels through the mass, it must come into 
contact with the iron oxide, the active agent. When 
the sulphuretted hydrogen strikes the iron oxide, the 
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sulphur immediately combines with the iron, form- 
ing an iron sulphide and freeing the hydrogen from 
sulphur. | 

When the mass of sponge has accumulated about 
60 per cent of its weight in sulphur, becoming iron 
sulphide, it is of no further value, and must be re- 
placed. 





SELLING THE COMPANY TO ITS EMPLOYEES 


(Continued from page 200) 


ployees who have invested their savings in public 
utility securities. 

The public utility industry raised money last year 
at the rate of a hundred million dollars a month. 
But the utility managers did not sell all of these se- 
curities alone and unaided. Their employees sold to 
the public and bought for themselves. No other in- 
dustry in the world has made such a record in rais- 
ing capital by direct offer of securities to customers 
and employees. 

In looking for the reasons why all this has hap- 
pened, we get back to a factor mentioned a moment 
ago: the attitude of the management. There is 
where the job of selling the company to the em- 
ployees begins. Employees are never “sold” on their 
company until the management wants them to be: 
until the management provides a “saleable” ’com- 
pany, and then applies a little salesmanship. 

A letterhead and a corporate seal, the latter seen 
only at rare intervals, are about all the outsider sees 
or knows of a corporation. Those two articles are 
not of themselves fiery stimulates to loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. If your company wants loyal and enthu- 
Siastic employees, it must show them something 
to be loyal and enthusiastic about. 


The Facts of the Business 


First among things to be thus shown, probably 
are the facts of the business. Cut out the mystery 
and secretiveness. Take the men and women of 
the rank and file into the confidence of the manage- 
ment. Encourage them to.know about the company 
and to think on what they know. Let them in on 
the functions, the aims, the policies, the problems 
and the operations of the company. Don’t just give 
orders; invite co-operation, first doing your part to 
enable it to be well informed, and therefore intelli- 
gent co-operation. Give them a chance to feel that 
they are a part of the company, not just working 
for it. The response will surprise you. Our experi- 
erice in the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company is 
evidence in the case. 

Employee morale in our company, as well as our 
public relations, one depending much upon the other, 
are, I believe, better than the average among public 
utility companies. The key to this happy situation 
has been, unqualifiedly, the attitude of the manage- 
ment. 


Welfare or Employee Benefits Not Sufficient 


Our company has had for years most of the things 
which come under the head of “welfare” or “em- 


ployee benefits’—the things invented in the first in- 
stance to stimulate employee-loyalty and enthusiasm 
for the company—as follows: 


Liberal service annuities, in recognition of long 
and faithful service, pensions, provided without cost 
to the employees; ample and competent medical su- 
pervision and service; liberal sick benefits and death 
benefits (generally speaking, full time pay when 
sick or hurt, and a year’s pay to dependents in case 
of death); loans without interest in cases of real 
financial distress; social and recreational opportu- 
nities beyond the average through an employees’ 
club partially subsidized by the company, and so on. 
Yet employee-morale was not especially good —very 
little conscious thought was given to whether such 
thing existed—and what there was of it came out of 
the war period badly frazzled. 





The attitude of the management was strikingly 
changed with the coming of new managerial polli- 
cies immediately after the war. The outstanding 
characteristic of the new attitude was to take the 
employees into the full confidence of the manage- 
ment, in respect to all policies, and details of the 
business, and so give them a chance to be interested, 
to be informed, and to be loyal and enthusiastic with 
their eyes open. 


This seems to work, if tangible facts as well as 
appearances mean anything. Response to the new 
attitude of the management was such that consid- 
erable additions have been made to the “employee- 
benefits” and the points of contact between com- 
pany and employees, outside of the contacts imposed 
by every-day routines. 


Industrial Relations Department 


All things that concern employees are tied to- 
gether and tied into the company fabric by an In- 
dustrial Relations Department and an Employees’ 
Representation Plan. Any kind of question that can 
arise between employer and employee can be taken 
up under employees’ representation, and the em- 
ployees, through their elected representatives, have 
a 50-50 voice in settling such questions. 


The purpose of all this, as reflecting the attitude 
of the management in effect since the war, is three- 
fold: (1) To enable employees to acquire knowl- 
edge of the industry they are in and knowledge of 
the company they work for; (2) to foster the “fam- 
ily” spirit throughout the entire working organiza- 
tion; (3) to cultivate a clear “reason why” convic- 
tion that the industry is a worth-while industry and 
the company a worth-while institution. 


Does It Pay? 


All this costs much money. The natural question 
is: Does it pay? In answer to that, in the absence 
of tabulated and charted results, this may be said: 

The things briefly sketched as reflecting the new 
attitude of the management have added many thou- 
sands of dollars to company expenses. Yet our cost 
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of doing business—the ratio of total operating ex- 
pense to total volume of business—has declined and 
this in the face of increased wages and salaries on 
one side, and lower selling prices for our product 
on the other. 

It should not be necessary to argue that well-in- 
formed, well-treated employees, and therefore intel- 
ligently loyal and enthusiastic employees, make the 
most efficient employees. If the employees are 
really and understandingly “sold” on the company, 
understandingly “sold”, they can be depended on to 
“sell” the company and its product or commodities 
or service. Work is done better. More work is 
done with less effort. Customers are better served 
and better satisfied. Complaints, disputes over bills 
and the like are reduced and more product and mer- 
chandise is sold. 


Well-Informed Employees Are Assets 


Well-informed turn-on and cut-off men, gas pipe 
fitters, gas range adjusters or counter clerks, who 
can answer questions about the company and who 
do it with enthusiasm, are assets. You can hardly 
measure this asset-value specifically in dollars and 
cents, but give it a chance over a period of years 
and it will be reflected in the annual balance sheet. 

When your company has been put into “saleable” 
condition, along the lines indicated, it is not yet 
“sold”. Some definite “selling” effort needs to be 
applied. 


The Method 


Our methods begin with trying to make the new 
employee understand the attitude of the manage- 
ment. The opportunity to advance as fast as one 
really qualifies himself for advancement is empha- 
sized. Interest in the company’s business to the ex- 
tent of wanting to know all about it is encouraged. 
The benefits which accrue from service in the com- 
pany are explained, not as lures but as items in em- 
ployee-company relations which the employee should 
know as he knows the hours for beginnig and quit- 
ting work. We do our best to show him that his 
interests and the company’s interests are identical, 
and that the success of both is best achieved by 
real team work throughout the organization, from 
newest recruit to oldest employee and from office 
boy -to president. 

Then those responsible for personnel management 
try to see to it that the “selling” process is continu- 
ous, both in keeping up the “saleable” quality and 
in applying the salesmanship. Getting this done 
is more than the job of one man or department. 
It is especially the job of every person in the organ- 
ization who has executive or supervisory functions. 

The best intentions and most favorable attitude of 
management will go awry if misinterpreted to the 
rank and file by department heads and foremen. 
Every single element in a business enterprise con- 


tributes something to its success or failure. [t thus 
becomes practically the job of men in executive and 
supervisory positions to help in “selling” the com- 
pany to the rank and file so that the ultimate ob- 
jective may be reached, namely: selling the company 
in all respects to the customers. 


Selection of Right Personnel 


In working toward all of the desirable ends that 
have been suggested, selecting the right kind of 
personnel is very important, but equally important 
is the intelligent direction and sympathetic guidance 
of employees by their immediate superiors. The em- 
ployee who learns the job just ahead and increases 
his knowledge of work handled by other depart- 
ments, can expect advancement much quicker than 
the “clock watcher”. Making employees see this 
tends to stimulate ambition and strengthens morale. 


[ recall an instance recently when several em- 
ployees were interviewed for a position which car- 
ried with it a substantial increase in salary. Out of 
the group one man was able to qualify; the others 
lacked a knowledge of one important phase of the 
business which in the mind of the superintendent 
seemed paramount in making his selection. 


Conclusion 


After-all, ways and means of “selling the com- 
pany to the employees” can be boiled duwn to the 
essentials of selling anything else. First comes at- 
titude of the management, which is comparable to 
the product of a manufacturer. If the product is not 
good, has no special merit or desirable quality, you 
having nothing saleable to offer. If it is good and 
saleable, the next steps are comparable with the 
steps in selling gas ranges, water heaters, washing 


machines or any kind of merchandise or commodity. 

The “goods” have to be shown and explained and 
demonstrated. The better your prosepctive “buyers” 
are made to know and understand the thing you 
are selling (in the case of employees, better under- 
standing of the company and its business in all of 
its ramifications) the easier they will be “sold” and 
the more firmly they will remain “sold”. 


The intensive part of this selling, I repeat, is the 
job of all who have executive and supervisory func- 
tions in the company. Their doing so is an essen- 
tial of intelligent management, and intelligent man- 
agement is the potent factor in the success of an 
organization. It is the life blood that transmutes 
the thoughts and feelings of workers into action. 
It is the living spirit that breathes life into mo- 
tionless machinery, material, and men. By its magic 
touch it injects a force into the organization that 
often transforms its employees into human dynamos. 
So, if we would have better public relations, better 
satisfied and more active employees, we must have 
good management and strong leadership. 
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CLOSER CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EAST 
AND WEST 
(Continued from page 202) 

garding the installation of gas pipes and gas appli- 
ances; and 

Whereas, a committee of this association has de- 
veloped a code which defines reasonable and satis- 
factory methods of making such installations; be it 

Resolved, that this association commends this com- 
mittee for its work and instructs it to give consid- 
eration to the record of this convention and to writ- 
ten discussion of its findings received by its chair- 
man not later than ninety days following the close 
of this convention (or up to the close of business 
on November 21, 1925) and immediately following 
that date to present to the officers of the. association 
the final results of its deliberations; and be it further 

Resolved, that, having implicit confidence in its of- 
ficers and directors, the association directs that the 
“Code of Municipal Gas Regulations” as finally ap- 
proved by them be transmitted to member compa- 
nies with a communication stating that it has the 
indorsement of the association but pointing out to 
them that it may be necessary to amend it to make 
it adaptable to local conditions before its being of- 
fered for adoption to the governing bodies of mu- 
nicipalities. 


Certification of Gas Appliances 


(3) Whereas, the Code of Municipal Gas Regula- 
tions indorsed by this association contains a clause 
providing for the certification of the safety of gas 
appliances by a constituted authority, or in lieu 
thereof, by this association; and 

Whereas, it appears that the American Gas Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to establish itself as an au- 
thority, but is not yet ready to act; be it 

Resolved, that the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
will undertake this responsibility on the Pacific 
Coast only until such time as it is formally notified 
that the American Gas Association is ready to act; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that the’ officers and directors of this 
association be empowered to’establish the means by 
which the association cari fulfifl this temporary obli- 
gation to such municipalities 4s may“adopt the afore- 
mentioned clause of the Code of ‘Municipal Gas Reg- 
ulations. eer 

(4) Whereas, there is great need for an explicit 
written manual describing those considerations in the 
selection, installation and maintenance of gas ap- 
pitances which have stood the test of satisfactory 
service to the user of gas fuel; and 

Whereas, a committee of this association has de- 
veloped. such a manual; be it | 

Resolved, that this committee be. commended for 
its work and that it be instructed to give considera- 
tion to the record of this convention and to written 
discussion of its findings received prior to the close 
of business on October 21, 1925, and immediately fol- 
lowing that date to present to the officers of the 
association its completed manual; and be it further 

Resolved, that the officers of the association are 
empowered to have this manual printed and to offer 
it for sale at a reasonable price. 
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BATHING PATRONS DEMAND DRY SUITS TO 
ENTER WATER 


Gas-Fired Dryers Do the Trick 


“Human nature is a funny thing,” said the head 
of one of America’s largest seaside bathing resorts 
recently. “People come for fifty miles or more to 
get a dip in the ocean. Then they raise Cain because 
we rent them a bathing suit that’s just slightly 
damp.” 


In order to accommodate this particular quirk of 
the genus homo, this, as well as scores of similar 
resorts in the East, have been compelled to put in 
what is sometimes a higiily elaborate drying system. 
Fortunately, and owing to the availability of city 
gas fuel, it is possible to give every patron a dry 
suit at the rate of three to four a minute. 


During the mid-season the daily average crowd is 
between 3,000 and 4,000 bathers. Since only about 
one out of every three bathers provides his or her 
own suit, this means that from 2,000 to 3,000 suits 
and towels must be put through the laundry. 











It’s Waiting 
for You 


‘OR most of us September marks the 
homecoming from vacation land 


What a convenience ‘it is to step up to 
the range, turn the valve and have gas 
service respond instantly to our demand! 
How many of us realize that the gas 


Ps a has been right there in the pipes wait- 
“If it’s done ing for us, ready to be used in large or 
with Heat, small quantities as we desire, and to be 
you can do paid for after we have used it? 

it Better These’ ar aac 

with GAS” es mo vacation time for gas ser- 
——t vice. It's on the job 24 hours’a. day, 


365% days a year, whether we're at 
home to use it or not. 


(Your Name and Address Here) 











AGA.477 


Gas the Faithful Servant 
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Current Market Prices 


COALS (By Courtesy of Coal Age) 
A. Bituminous. 


(Spot prices, F. O. B. mines, net tons) 


High Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 Market Price 


(Gas Standard) New York $1.45 to $1.70 
Pittsburgh screened gas Pittsburgh 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas, mine run Pittsburgh 2.10 to 2.25 
Kanawha lump Columbus 2.40 to 2.75 
Kanawha mine run Columbus 1.55 to. 1.80 
West Virginia lump Cincinnati 2.25to 2.50 
W. Virginia gas, mine run Cincinnati 1.50to 1.75 

Midwest 
Indiana 4th vein lump Chicago 2.75 to 3.00 
Indiana 4th vein mine run Chicago 2.25 to 2.50 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump Birmingham 1.90 to 2.50 
Big Seam mine run Birmingham 1.50 to 2.00 
Southeast Kentucky block Louisville 2.50to 3.25 
Southeast Kentucky mine run Louisville 1.50to 1.75 

B. Anthracite 
(Spot prices, F. O. B. mines, gross tons) 

Freight 

Market Rates Independent Company 
Egg New York $2.34 $10.00 to $11.00 $8.20 to $8.90 
Egg Philadelphia 2.39 8.90to 9.70 8.25 to 8.90 
Egg Chicago (nettons) 5.06 8.17to 8.60 8.65 to 8.90 
COKE (By Courtesy of Iron Trade Review) 
Connellsville, furmace ................-. $3.25 to $3.75 
Wise County, furnace .................. 3.75 to 4.25 
pO EE ae 400to 4.50 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del............ 10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ............... 9.75 
Foundry, yo Ee 12.00 
POUT, MO TNS ca dendedsscoccccsacce 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. .............. 9.50 
POU AEE ows cadbdbes cidsvicccces 4.50to 5.00 
PETROLEUM 


(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter) 
(Prices at wells, per bbl.) 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West 
Cabell, West Virginia .................. $2.05 
Corning, ED deh oth éh.i<ucedetieueabese 1.80 
SETUCC Coban Gdebeestt kav di ccd bacmnee 2.48 
ST SR OLD 3.40 
RS eg 2.50 
BE telkseecceccss FO a Sabaeee 1.87 
aie VENEER chances’ octnnbecg 1.88 
Oklahoma—Kansas 
Mid-continent 


1.00 to 1.10 


ithe eee 


Gulf Coast 
ee ee, Gombe A a ois ink edciviccccce $1.50 
er Se OE Feely db nccewcdice 25 
GAS OILS 
Gas Oil, Bayonne, bulk, gal............. 63%4c 
Gas Oil (32-36), Oklahoma, gal.......... 3 to3%ec 
Gas Oil (32-36), Gulf Coast, gal......... 5 to534c 
PIPE AND FITTINGS—CAReview) 

(By Courtesy Iron Trade ST IRON GAS PIPE 
a GR Ae rere Pye $53.20 to $54.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago ..........--. 49.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham .............++- 45.00 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham.......... 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, New Yorke ........cccceccece 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York........... 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base..... 115.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 

4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20. 
BY-PRODUCTS , 

(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter) 
Ammonia aqua, 16 deg. drums, Ib....... 5 to 5%c 
Ammonia aqua, 20 deg. drums, Ib....... 5% to 6c 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg. drums, Ib....... 6 to 6%c 
Ammonia aqua, anhydrous cylinder, Ib... 30 to36 c 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered North- 

ern markets, per 100 Ibs. ..............-. $2.80 to $2.85 
Ammonia sulphate, bulk, delivered Southern 

WI EX. thc i cackbaeedanneeena den es 2.80to 2.85 
Potash Prussiate, yellow casks.......... 18% to19c 
Potash Prussiate, red casks, Ib........... 36 to 38c 
Soda Prassiate, yellow casks ........... 10% to 10%4c 
Soda Sulphocyanide, barrels, Ib.......... 45 to55 c 
COAL TAR BASIC PRODUCTS 

(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Peporter) 
Benzol C. P. tanks, works, gal.......... 25c 
Bemsel, Grams, Mibs. occ ccecscccccvcces 30c 
Benzol, 90% tanks, works, gal........... 24c 
Benzol, 90% drums, gal............+.s++. 29c 
Naphthalene, flake, barrels, Ib........ aes 5% to 6c 
Naphthalene, dyestuff bags, Ib........... 5 to5%ec 
Solvent Naphtha, water white, works, gal. 25c 
Solvent Naphtha, drums, works, gal..... 30c 
Toluene, C. P. tanks, works, gal......... 26c 
Toluene, C. P. drums, works, gal........ 31c 








COAL 


The long threatened anthracite strike became an 
actuality September 1, the only uncertainty now be- 
ing as to its probable duration. As a natural coro!- 
lary the bituminous coal trade continues to improve, 
prices showing increasing firmness. Demand is espe- 
cially strong, of course, for domestic varieties, but 
railroads, utilities and industrial consumers have not 
been slow to realize the importance of building up 
reserves and are taking larger shipments on existing 
contracts lest their sources of supply be menaced by 
nervous eastern anthracite consumers. While the 
pick- up is in boldest relief in hard-coal consuming 
territory, the betterment is not confined to any par- 
ticular locality, being practically nation-wide. At 
Cincinnati the August supply of smokeless was sold 


* up early last week and orders were accepted only 


for September delivery. 

Production of bituminous coal in the week ended 
August 22 is estimated by the Geological Survey at 
10,527,000 net tons, as compared with 10,260,000 tons 
in the preceding week, as shown by revised figures. 
Anthracite output in the week ended August 22 to- 
taled 2,209,000 net tons, the largest weekly output 
since Dec. 16, 1922, as against 1,904,000 in the pre- 
vious week. 





GAS OIL 
Gas oil was moving in routine fashion at 6%c per 
gallon, hulk, f.o.b. Bayonne, for 28 degrees gravity 
or better. Gas oil demand had also slowed down, 
the market being rather sluggish. 





Sounds Warning Against Speculation 


Baltimore, Md. — Herbert A. 
Wagner, president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore, has made 
the following statement: 

“The sensational rise in the mar- 
ket prices of many electric and gas 
utility stocks suggests a warning 
which should cause conservative 
investors and particularly those 
who are less experienced to give 
more consideration to the funda- 
inental characteristics of utility is- 
sues and of the conditons under 
which such utilities are forced to 
operate. 

“While it is true that utility 
earnings have shown greater sta- 
bility than those of perhaps any 
other industry, a strong factor in 
creating and maintaining this sta- 
bility has been the State Commis- 
sion regulation of the earnings 
and security issues of these utili- 
ties. This stabilizing factor or any 
other stabilizing influence must act 
to prevent inflation as well as re- 
cession in real market values, else 
it would not be stabilization. 

“The regulation of public utility 
earnings has reached a basis where 
such utilities cannot expect to earn 
more than 8 per cent return on the 
values of their properties, and the 
regulation of security issues is 
tending rapidly to place these is- 
sues on a close parity with the 
actual property valuess Earnings 
materially in excess of those al- 
lowed must inevitably be, and have 
been, followed by rate reductions. 


Public Utility Stocks Sound 

“The stocks of sound public util- 
ities are good investment stocks, 
but from their very nature as to 
stability and limitations as to divi- 
dends they should sell as invest- 
ment stocks and not as speculative 
stocks. Good and well-seasoned 
utility stocks may reasonably sell 
ona 6per cent basis. A stock pay- 
ing 8 per cent dividends would in 
such case 
$133 per share. 

“In considering no par utility 
stocks the same fundamental con- 
ditions exist and the same 


sell at approximately 


con- 
trolling factors and limitations ap- 
ply to both. Mr. Samuel 
president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, re- 


Insull, 


cently sounded a warning as to the 
present speculative tendencies in 
the market activity in public util- 
ity shares and I heartily concur in 
what he has said. 

“Those responsible for the op- 
eration and progress of public 
utilities are faced with the neces- 
sity of almost continuously seeking 
additional capital for extensions 
through the issue of additional se- 
curities. In such financing they 
greatly prefer to interest the peo- 
ple in their own communities. 
This home interest brings with it 
the responsibility of protecting in 
so far as possible such investments 
of the people against unwarranted 
inflation and speculation.” 





Women in the Gas Field 


Their Work to Be Shown in Exposition of Women’s Arts and Industries 


What women are doing as offi- 


cers and workers in gas and elec- 
tric companies as well as the gen- 


eral interest being taken by women 
everywhere in public utilities will 
be shown in an exhibit of the wo- 
























































men’s section of the Empire State 
Gas and Electric Association at the 
Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Industries at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, September 21 to 26. 

Miss Mary E. Dillon, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
brooklyn Borough Gas Company, 
who is chairman of the women’s 
section of the State Association; 
Miss Sara Harris, executive secre- 
tary of the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company; Miss Lippincott and 
Miss Anne Lincoln, librarian of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, who 
are officers of the women’s section, 
will be in charge of the exhibit. 


Gas Particularly Good Field for 
Women 


The gas and electricity field is a 
particularly good one for women, 
in the cpinion of Miss Dillon, who 
runs a gas company that is among 
the 25 largest of the 900-odd gas 
companies in the United States. 

“Women are the most interested 
customers of such public utilities 
as gas and electricity,” she said. 
“These companies realize that 
they must have the good-will of 
their women customers and they 
feel that through workers with the 
woman’s point of view is one way 
they can come nearer to meeting 
the needs of women users of gas 
and electricity. 

“The training for a woman who 
wishes to enter the public utility 
neld should consist of a good busi- 
ness background and the woman 
should have as well a social feeling. 
Public utilities touch the human 
side at every turn. The type of 
college woman who is interested in 
neighborhood work and who at the 
same time has a good business 
head should be able to make her 
way in the gas and electric busi- 
ness. 

“Members of the women’s sec- 
tion of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association are desirous of 
acquainting women everywhere 
with a greater knowledge of the 
utilities that they are constantly 
using. There is nothing in the gas 
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and electric business that should 
be beyond the comprehension of 
women users of gas and electrici- 
ty.” 


The Work in Brooklyn and Coney 
Island 

Miss Dillon has between 300 and 
400 employees and she has some 
42,000 customers. These custom- 
ers consist of permanent residents 
in the 3lst Ward of Brooklyn, 
which includes Coney Island. In 
the architecture of the new build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company in the heart of the sum- 
mer resort, Miss Dillon has em- 
bodied her idea of what a gas com- 
pany’s building should be. There 
is nothing of the cold bank atmos- 
phere, the Italian Renaissance and 
the ornate does not enter in. It 
is a building with such a home at- 
mosphere that men entering vol- 
untarily remove their hats. The 
gas company is a home industry 
and as such it should have a home- 
like building, according to Miss 
Dillon. A person sitting beside her 
aesk may look through casement 
windows opening on a _ balcony 
made inviting with boxes of foliage 
plants and beyond to some tall 
trees over which a church spire 
rises. It is hard to believe that 
this is Coney Island. Miss Dillon 
will tell you it is a bit of’ the per- 
manent Coney Island for which 
those who live there all year round 
are working. Her days and even- 
ings are full with making more and 
better gas and a greater Coney 
Island. 

She began her career on Coney 
Island. It was because she won a 
prize in an essay contest on Henry 
Hudson, that the manager of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
offered her the place in the office 
vacated by her sister. At $10 a 
week she became the second and 
at that time the only woman em- 
ployee of the company. Starting 
in the humblest job the company 
had, she has worked up by her own 
efforts in 21 years to a place just 
short of the top. 

In private life, Miss Dillon is 
Mrs. Henry Farber, wife of a 
wholesale coal dealer. When she 
was married in 1923 she saw no 
need for creating confusion 
through changing the name by 
which customers and business 
friends had known her for years. 


Miss Dillon is in a position to 
talk with authority about the gas 
business as a field for women. She 
keenly believes in the capabilities 
of women and of their ability to 
enter many lines of work hither- 
to almost wholly shut to them. 

“The women’s exposition is a 
concrete expression*of what wo- 
men are doing and what they are 
gaining in the business world and 
the scientific world,” she said. 
“Every woman in Greater New 
York should visit this exposition.” 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. Has 
Large Net Earnings 

New York, N. Y.—The Standard 

Gas & Electric Company reported 

the largest net revenue in the his- 





tory of the company for the twelve 
months ended June 30, amounting 
to $6,508,000, an increase of 15 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
a year ago. Owing to increased 
earnings and retirement of funded 
debt, the balance after interest 
charges increased 36 per cent. 

The balance of net earnings 
available for dividends on the com- 
mon stock was equivalent to $4.26 
a share on the 551,073 shares out- 
standing. Since June 30, Standard 
Gas & Electric has called for re- 
demption on September 1 at $105 
and accrued interest its outstand- 
ing convertible 6% per cent gold 
debentures, due in 1954, amounting 
to approximately $2,400,000 face 
value. 


New York State Utilities Investing Huge 
Sums to Provide More Service 


The companies furnishing gas 
and electric service in New York 
State had on January 1 of this year 
a total capitalization of $1,228,000,- 
000, according to their official re- 
ports just filed with the Public 
Service Commission. This is an 
investment amounting to $116.50 
for each man, woman and child in 
the population of the State, says 
the New York State Committee on 
Public Utility Information. 


At the beginning of last year the 
companies had outstanding stocks 
and bonds totalling $1,105,000,000. 
During the year they sold securi- 
ties amounting to $123,000,000, 
or more than $300,000 each day— 
a record in the State for the ob- 
taining of new capital. 


Companies operating in New 
York City had stocks outstanding 
on January 1, 1925, amounting to 
$514,925,000 and bonds amounting 
to $216,840,000. Up-state compa- 
nies had outstanding stocks total- 
ling $243,075,000 and bonds aggre- 
gating $253,160,000. 


“The enormous demand for gas 
and electric service,” declares the 
Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, “is reflected in the totals 
of new capital required by the 
companies of the State for the ex- 
tension of their service facilities. 
At the beginning of 1923 the out- 
standing capital of the companies 
was just under a billion dollars. In 


two years it has increased approxi- 
mately $230,000,000, which is rep- 
resented by an increased output of 
about two and a half million kilo- 
watt hours of electrica) energy and 
fifteen billion cubic feet of gas. 

“Last year the people of New 
York State consumed, in round 
numbers, 92 billion cubic feet of 
manufactured gas and ten billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. Rec- 
ords kept since 1910 show not only 
an increased use of gas and elec- 
tricity in the State, but also an in- 
creasing consumption per capita of 
population served, which last year 
amounted to 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas and 940 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. 

“It is only by planning ahead for 
years that the companies are able 
to meet such demands. They are 
building new plants which will find 
their full capacity engaged five 
years from now; and meantime 
others will be planned and con- 
struction begun, so that the com- 
panies may be constantly one jump 
ahead of the service requirements. 
The public utilities believe it is the 
strongest possible tribute to the 
integrity of their management and 
the value of their service that such 
demands do exist and that the cap- 
ital can be obtained from the pub- 
lic which enables the companies to 
fill the demands and be constantly 
ready for additional service to 
homes and industry.” 
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Roy G. Munroe Celebrates 25th 
Year With Gas Company 

Roy G. Munroe, assistant com- 
mercial manager of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, was 
seen to hand out candy to the la- 
dies and cigars to the men, Satur- 
day, August 22. Some figured that 
Roy was getting ready to an- 
nounce his candidacy for mayor, 
but he has an office that has kept 
him on the run, and was so glad 
of it that he just had to do some- 
thing to show how glad he was to 
celebrate his 25th year as a mem- 
ber of the big crowd who have 
helped to make the Public Serv- 
ice Company what it is. Back in 
1900, Munroe was just a “boy” and 
was employed to read meters. 
Four years later he was promoted 
as an assistant representative, 
under Clare N. Stannard. Then 
came the position of service super- 
visor ; next industrial fuel engineer 
and in 1922 when Mr. Stannard 
took up the reins as vice-president 
and general manager he elevated 
Munroe to the position of commer- 
cial manager. 

Mr. Munroe is characterized as 
an official who tries always to see 
that the transaction between the 
company and the customer is a 
fifty-fifty proposition, that is, fair 
to both parties. 

He has the record of selling the 
first storage heater and the first 
gas house heating plant in Denver. 


Gas Company Official Addresses 
Advertising Club 

Frank R. Jamison, publicity di- 
rector of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, addressed the 
Advertising Club at its luncheon 
given at the Alpine Rose Cafe, 
Denver. 

Speaking on “The People Be— 
Told,” he stated that the biggest 
and greatest problem of any utility 
was to secure employees who 
“think” and who take an interest 
in the welfare of their company, 
which after after all means taking 
an interest in themselves. Taking 
up the various utilities, he recited 
how they had made life a better 
thing, how labor has been lessened 
and how the world itself is better 
due to the progress made by the 
different public utilities. All were 
praised for the work they are do- 
ing, but to continue to advance, 
their employees must advance in 


step. He declared that advertising 
should be done for effect, not for 
method. 


Manager of World Advertising 
Clubs to Retire Sept. 15 

New York.—C,. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, an- 
nounced that Carl Hunt, general 
manager of the association, who is 
widely known among newspaper 
men and advertisers, had resigned, 
to take effect September 15, to go 
to Orlando, Fla., as executive vice- 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city, and that Earle 
Pearson, who has been educational 
director of the Advertising Clubs, 
will take his place. 

Carl Hunt has been with the as- 
sociation for eleven years, occupy- 
ing.various positions before his ap- 
pointment as manager. 


Gas Company Requests Right to 
Issue Bonds 

Columbus, O.—The Lake Shore 
Gas Co. of Cleveland has filed ap- 
plication with the Public Utilities 
Commission, seeking the right to 
issue bonds amounting to $950,000 
in taking over the properties of the 
Ashtabula Co., a purchase 
which was approved some time 
ago, in order that they might be 
able to retire bonds now outstand- 
ing and also to provide a working 
capital as well as to make neces- 
sary extensions. 

The company is seeking to issue 
$850,000 par value 5% per cent 20- 
vear first mortgage bonds, and the 
remaining $75,000 in 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. They also specify 
that $200,000 of the bonds will be 
delivered to the Ashtabula Gas Co., 
in consideration of the purchase 
price, as well as meeting obliga- 
tions of their own. In event the 
commission approves the request, 
the application specifies, $650,000 
of the bonds will be sold for not 
less than $93 each, while the pre- 
ferred stock will be sold for not 
less than $90 each. 


Gas 


File Petition for Gas Contract Vote 

A petiton initiating an ordinance 
providing for a ten-year contract 
with the Hamilton Furnace Com- 
pany to furnish artificial gas to 
Hamilton, Ontario, has been filed 





































































with City Auditor R. B. Garrett. 

The petition contained 5,060 
names. Between 1,600 and 1,700 
names are needed to place the ordi- 
nance before the people at the No- 
vember election, 





Halsey, Stuart Buys 2,000,000 Gas 
Issue 

_ Minneapolis, Minn. — Kansas - 
Oklahoma Gas Company, a subsi- 
diary of Cities Service Company, 
has sold $2,000,000 three-year 6 per 
cent first mortgage pipe line gold 
bonds due Aug. 1, 1928, to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Proceeds of the is- 
sue, it is understood, are to be 
used for the construction of 130 
miles of pipe line connecting with 
the main trunk lines of the Empire 
Natural Gas Company and Kansas 
Natural Gas Company, thus form- 
ing an important link in the exten- 
sive system which transports nat- 
ural gas from the Oklahoma fields 
to Kansas City, Wichita, Hutchi- 
son, and numerous other communi- 
ties in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
souri. Public offering of the bonds 
is expected shortly. 


TO LAY GAS PIPE ON BED OF 
RIVER 
Four-Inch Line Sem to Connect 
Beacon and Newburgh 


George H. Smith, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Company en- 
gineer, has announced that the lay- 
ing of the gas pipe under the Hud- 
son between Beacon and New- 
burgh will soon be under way. The 
pipe line has been laid on the New- 
burgh side of the river and will 
soon be started in Beacon. The 
iaying of the marine pipe will fol- 
low at once. 

This pipe line will be one of the 
iongest in the country, measuring 
almost two miles from the New- 
burgh plant to the Beacon plant. 
The pipe is four inches in diam- 
eter and will be anchored to the 
river bottom, after it is sunk into 
place from a barge. 

The new main will connect the 
two cities and make possible an 
exchange of service in case of 
emergency. The gas plant at Bea- 
con is inadequate to the demands 
that are being made upon it and 
rather than extend this plant the 
company planned the gas line be- 
tween the two cities. 
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Contracts Awarded 

Materials for the waste heat 
boiler connections and the new wa- 
ter gas apparatus for the City of 
Richmond, Va., have all been 
shipped and the erecting engineer 
is now proceeding with the erec- 
tion of this apparatus. 

This contract is being executed 
by the Western Gas Construction 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The Consolidated Gas Company 
of Glasgow, Ky., has awarded con- 
tract to the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company for purifiers 
for their gas plant. 


The Kewanee Public Service 
Company of Kewanee, IIl., has 
awarded the contract to the West- 
ern Gas Construction Company for 
water gas generating apparatus. 
This new water gas set is to be 
equipped with reversed air blast 
process. 


Public Service Company Creates 
New Department 
J. B. Dillon 
Vice-president and General Man- 
ager Stannard of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado an- 





One Way of Centering the Nation’s 
Attention on Gas 

The illustration shows a general 
view of the permanent educational 
exhibit of gas appliances recently 
opened up on the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk by the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation. It is lo- 
cated at 1209 Boardwalk on the 
ground floor of the Chalfonte Ho- 
tel. The display includes a big 
variety of Oriole, Vulcan, Smooth- 
top and Triplex gas ranges, as well 
as a typical set-up of Vulcan Econ- 
omy Hot-top Range Units and ho- 
tel appliances. Water heaters and 
miscellaneous small gas appliances 
are also shown. In the window a 
live demonstration on a Smooth- 
top range attracts the crowds. 


This demonstration shows how 
four vessels are kept steaming 
over one burner. 

An educational feature of this 
exhibit is a series of monthly lec- 
tures by experts from the Home 
Economics Department of the 
Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion. These lectures are given in 
a model kitchen and are based not 
only on cooking, but on household 
and kitchen efficiency. Women vis- 
itors are told how to use gas prop- 
erly, how to do more things with 
it, why it is the best fuel to use, 
etc. This has great educational in- 
fluence as visitors to Atlantic City 
are a typical cross-section of the 
country’s population. Every state 
and every city are represented dur- 
ing the year. 


The Standard Gas Equipment Permanent Exhibit at 
Atlantic City 


nounces the ncw office of director 
of publicity, and the appointment 
of Frank R. Jamison as director of 
publicity. He will have jurisdic- 
tion over all publicity for the com- 
pany in Colorado and contiguous 
territory. 

Mr. Jamison was the former 
owner of the Canadian “Record,” 
Canadian, Texas, and he was the 
organizer of the Panhandle Press 
Association, grown to one of the 
largest in the country, but more re- 
cently counsel for the Public Serv- 
ice Company. 

Commenting upon Mr. Jami- 
son’s selection, Mr. Stannard said 
that the new director was thor- 
oughly conversant with the policy 
of the company and that he had a 
way of conveying the news to the 
public in a manner which would be 
pleasing to all. 


. 


Gas Companies Increase Capital 
Stock 

Albany, N. Y.—Certificates au- 
thorizing increases in capital stock 
were filed in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, through Gould & 
Wilkie, attorneys, 2 Wall Street, 
New York City, by three New 
York State utility companies. 
Kingston Gas & Electric Company 
filed a certificate increasing its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000. Ulster Electric Light, Heat 
& Power Company increased its 
capital from $150,000 to $250,000, 
while Upper Hudson Electric & 
Railroad Company made an in- 
crease from $1,000,000 to $1,250,- 
600. 


Robert A. Turner Joins Railroad 

Robert A. Turner of the publicity 
staff of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, has resigned to 
accept the office of general adver- 
tising agent for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 

Previous to joining the Public 
Service Company, Mr. Turner had 
been for many years advertising 
expert for the Colorado & South- 
ern Railroad, the Florida East 
Coast Railway and the Florida 
East Coast Hotel Company (Flag- 
ler System). 

His friends say that with the 
new lines the Seaboard is building, 
Turner will be in his glory, because 
“Advertising” is his middle name. 





